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Extension of the Christian Religion. 


When we reflect that the coming of our 
Saviour in that prepared body, and the intro- 
duction of Christianity, were the means di- 
vinely appointed to restore to man whatever 
was lost by the fall of our first parents, we 
naturally conclude that the remedy was as 
extensive as the disease ; and that if all the 
posterity of Adam were affected by his trans- 
gression, all must also enjoy, or at least be 
rendered capable of enjoying, the benefit of 
the remedy. That all the human race are 
involved in the consequence’ of the original 
a is an opinion generally enter- 
tained by the professors of the Christian 
name ; hence it seems clearly to follow that 
all are entitled to the benefits arising from 
the introduction of Christianity. We should 
therefore conclude that the Christian religion 
was not only offered to the acceptance of 
mankind in general, but designed by its au- 
thor to obtain a place among the nations in 
every section of the globe. 
Divine purpose when the Saviour of men ap- 


peared upon earth, we can hardly doubt of| knew but little of his life or doctrines, have 


its ultimate accomplishment. That such was 
the Divine purpose can scarcely be questioned 
without questioning the superiority of the 
Christian religion over every other system of 
theology which was ever known among men. 

But if inferences, drawn from such general 
considerations, should appear inconclusive, as 
they are freely admitted to be, the language 
of prophecy is clear and decisive. In the vi- 
sion of Nebuchadnezzar, as interpreted by the 
prophet Daniel, we have a clear indication of 
the ultimate predominance of the Christian 
religion. The stone which was cut out of 
the mountain without hands, and smote the 
image on its feet, became a great mountain 
and filled the whole earth. This was inter- 
preted as denoting a kingdom which shall 
never be destroyed; and the kingdom shall 
not be left to other people, but it shall break 
in pieces and consume all these kingdoms, 
and it shall stand for ever. 


In the annunciation to the Virgin Mary of | population. 


the character of her son, she was informed 
that he should reign over the house of Jacob 


If such was the | 
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for ever, and of his kingdom there should 
never be an end. ‘This, it is true, appears to 
regard the continuance, rather than the ex- 
tent of ‘the Messiah’s reign. ‘The prophet 
Isaiah declares, “ It is a light thing that thou 
shouldest be my servant to raise up the tribes 
of Jacob, and to restore the preserved of Is- 
rael: I will also give thee for a light to the 
Gentiles, that thou mayest be my salvation 
to the end of the earth.”"* The universality 
of the Christian religion was also indicated 
to Abraham, immediately after his remark- 
able sacrifice of parental affection to divine 
requiring—* In thy seed shall all nations of 
the earth be blessed.” + 

But the principal object of the present 
essay is to enquire whether we cannot dis- 
cover in the nature and character of Chris- 
tianity, independently of Scripture testimony, 
sufficient grounds for believing that this reli- 
gion must ultimately supersede all the sys- 
tems of theology which have ever prevailed 
among men. 

In the first place it may bs observed that 
the profession of Christianity has already 
made its way over a very considerable por- 
tion of the habitable globe, in opposition to 
as formidable a phalanx of prejudice and of 
power as could possibly be arrayed against 
it. If Christianity could have been strangled 
in its birth by the prejudices of a hardened 
and bigoted race, it must have perished with- 
in the precincts of Judea. Even the disciples 
of our Lord, after his ascension, appear to 
have construed the prophecies respecting his 
kingdom, as pointing to a temporal dominion. 
How much more must the Jews at large, who 











































regarded the establishment of any other king- 
dom than a temporal one in which their nation 
should hold the sceptre, as an imposture. 
Their pride, as well as all their previous opi- 
nions of the Messiah’s reign, were arrayed in 
opposition to the religion of the New Testa- 
ment. Yet it lived and extended its branches 
during the apostolic age, through great part 
of the civilized world. If worldly power could 
have crushed the religion of Christ, it must 
have vanished under the persecutions of the 
Roman government. ‘The storms which as- 
sailed this religion during the first three hun- 
dred years must have swept any system of 
theology, which was not founded on the im- 
mutable basis of truth, from the face of the 
earth. 

In the next place we may observe, that the 
principles of Christianity have a natural and 
necessary tendency to generate such habits 
as produce a dense, flourishing, and powerful 
By its tendency to prevent vio- 





* Chap. xlix. 6. + Gen. xxii. 18. 
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lence and oppression, it gives security to pro- 
perty. Hence industry is promoted and en- 
couraged. By promoting the virtues of so- 
briety and temperance, it leads to competency. 
Hence the means and the leisure to cultivate 
and extend the arts of civilized life. In short, 
a Christian community must possess the ele- 
ments of prosperity and develope its native 
resources in a higher degree, than a people 
who are blessed with a less genial religion. 
If then a nation of Christians were placed 
contiguous to one of a different religion, the 
former must be more civilized and prosperous 
than the latter. 
ment of the one must be more rapid than 
those of the other. 


The growth and improve- 


When we look into the world for facts, we 


find the history of nations confirm our con- 
clusions. 
Christianity is acknowledged to be, the situa- 
tion of Christendom, compared with other 
portions of the world, indicates in no equivo- 
cal terms, the superiority of that religion, 
when considered merely as a source of na- 
tional greatness. And in proportion as the 
general observance of Christianity approxi- 
mates to the standard of evangelical purity, 
the symptoms of national prosperity become 
more conspicuous. 


Corrupted as the profession of 


It is a faet which the history of every age 


confirms, that a nation of savages, when |lo- 
cated in the vicinity of one whose arts and 
science flourish, must melt away and leave 


their place to be filled by their more civilized 
neighbours. And the same principles apply 
to the case of those who differ in the degree 
of civilization, though neither may be justly 
denominated savages. The less improved 
must naturally wither in the presence of the 
superior class. 

Inasmuch then as the Christian religion 
contains the elemeats of national growth in a 
higher degree than any other system of 
theology, and these elements are rendered 
more vigorous and expansive, as that religion 
approximates to the evangelical standard, we 
may fairly infer that it must eventually be- 
come the religion of the globe ; and that the 
rapidity of its growth will depend upon the 
purity of its professors. L. W. 8. 


Hope, of all passions, most befriends us here ; 

Passions of prouder name befriend us less. 

Joy has her tears; and transport has her death : 

Hope, like a cordial, innocent tho’ strong, 

Man's heart at. once inspirits, and serenes ; 

Nor makes him pay his wisdom for his joys; 

*Tis all our present state can safely bear, 

Health to the frame, and vigour to the mind! 

A joy attemper’d! a chastis’d delight ! 

Like the fair sammer ev’ning, mild and sweet ! 

Tis man’s full cup: his paradise below! 
Young's Night Thoughis. 
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built with flat roofs, in the centre of which 


From Buckingham’s Lectures, reported for the New York there is a square elevation enclosed on three 
Oo 


rver. 
CLIMATE. 


The climate of Egypt is usually regarded 
by Europeans as excessively hot: but this is 
anerror. Egypt does not lie within the tro- 
pics, but the whole country is situated within 
the temperate zone. ‘To one from the north 
of Europe, the ordinary temperature would 
appear very warm; to an inhabitant of India 
it would seem quite cold; while 1, who have 
lived in both, call the climate temperate, and 
consider it as exactly suited to produce the 
highest and most favourable development of 
human nature, both mental and physical. The 
succession of the seasons takes place there 
just us it does in all countries north of the 
equator. In that respect, there is nothing 
peculiar. The lowest point to which the 
thermometer falls is from twenty-five to thirty 
of Fahrenheit. Frost is very rare, and when 
it does take place, it continues but for a few 
hours, being quickly dispelled by the beams 
of the morning sun. The highest degree of 
heat is 90 degrees; the thermometer very 
seldom rises over that degree. The vicissi- 
tudes of the climate are not so great as those 
oe frequently experience in Washington. 

gypt is a very pleasant country to inhabit, 
provided you can avoid too much exposure to 
the sun. There is a delightful blandness and 
softness in the air, and, though the climate is 
warm, it is not oppressive ; and it is not just 
to denominate Egypt a hot country. 


WINDS. 

The chief peculiarities of the climate con- 
sist in the prevailing winds, and in the ab- 
sence of rain. In most countries the wind is 
exceedingly variable, blowing from every 
quarter of the compass, and that in so uncer- 
tain a manner that no man can tell to-day 
what wind will prevail to-morrow. The only 
— exceptions to this state of things are 
ound within the tropics, where the monsoons 


sides and leaving the other open, like what is 
called the companion hatchway on board a 
ship. This opening is always towards the 
north, and operates like a funnel or ventilator 
to catch the desired breeze, which is carried 
down by pipes and let off by valves and cocks 
into every apartment of their dwellings; and 
the inmates, when gathered in their domestic 
associations, sit round about these openings 
i: the same way, though for an opposite rea- 
son, that we do round the fire-side. The 
ventillation thus produced conduces equally 
to health and pleasure; and my wonder has 
been, why a similar practice does not prevail 
in all warm countries. 


THE SIMOON. 


I have said that during two months of the 
year the south wind prevails. The ordinary 
name of this formidable wind is Simoon. It 
is called in Arabic Sumyed, the wind of the 
desert, and by another title, which signifies 
the wind of fifty days. It is remarkable for 
its suffocating heat, and no less so for its 
enervating effects on the constitution. No 
inhabitant of a northern clime who has never 
travelled in these countries, can form any 
adequate idea of the power of the Simoon in 
completely unstringing the human system 
and oppressing the frame with a painful sense 
of langour and lassitude. It produces a state 
of feeling which explains a proverb common 
among the Hindoos, “ it is better to sit than 
to stand ; it is better to lie than to sit; but to 
sleep is the best of all”—a saying which very 
well exemplifies the grammarian’s degrees of 
comparison, positive, comparative, and super- 
lative. During the prevalence of this visita- 
tion, the chief object with every body is to 
wear away the time. These qualities in the 
southern wind are occasioned by its passing 
over the vast deserts which lie south of 
Egypt and Nubia. So great is the heat 
which it contracts while passing over these 


prevail, and nearer the equator, where the | burning wastes, that it feels upon your cheek 


trade winds blow steadily in one direction. 
In Egypt, however, the wind is not variable 
as in Europe and America. They have but 
two winds there, one from the north and the 
other from the south, which divide the year 
between them, though not in equal propor- 
tions. The north wind prevails for ten months, 
the south for two. The former is most favour- 
able to health and for the general purposes of 
navigation; the other is remarkable for its 


like a blast from the mouth of a furnance. It 
affects alike all animal life. Both man and 
beast wither under its power. Those who 
can afford to live without any active employ- 
ment, shut themselves up and retire within 
the most secret parts of their houses; while 
the poorer classes, whose necessity obliges 
them to labour, do it in such a reluctant and 
sluggish manner, that I do not believe there 
is as much work done through all Egypt dur- 


effect on animal life. The first was called | ing the two months in which these winds pre- 
by the ancients the Etesian wind ; it has now | vail, as is accomplished in one week at a dif- 


a name among the natives, signifying winds | ferent season of the year. 


of the north. The winds bring health and 
vigour on their wings. They are cool and 
refreshing, like the sea breezes in the West 
India islands. Coming from Macedonia and 
Thrace, they pass over Mount Taurus, and 
the snow clad top of the Cretan Ida, ‘nd 
sweeping thence across the Mediterranean 
sea, they bring into Egypt a refreshing cool- 
ness which renders them peculiarly welcome 
to the inhabitants. 
this enjoyment, that they construct their 





In crossing the 
Mediterranean sea, the Simoon loses a -por- 
tion of its heat, in consequence of which its 
deleterious effects are in some degree miti- 
gated when it reaches the shores of Sicily 
and Italy, where it is known by the name of 
the Sirocco, or southeast wind. The Italians 
and Sicilians are so affected by its prevalence, 
that they are disabled from doing any thing 
with the accustomed spirit or success; and 


So anxious are they for} so well is this fact understood, that the pre- 


valence of the Sirocco furnishes a standing 












excuse for failures and defects of all kinds. 
If a poem proves flat, if a play has no plot, a 
picture no composition, a statue no grace, an 
amatory epistle no tenderness; the authors 
shrug their shoulders and ask, ‘“ what would 
you have—it was done in the Sirocco.” If 
among the vivid and enthusiastic Italians, 
and after traversing half the length of the 
Mediterranean sea, this wind is still able to 
produce such effects, you may judge what it 
must be in Egypt, where it comes fresh from 
the face of the desert. And again, if in 
Egypt its effects be such as I have described, 
what must this wind be when encountered on 
the deserts themselves? I have myself, on 
three occasions, been exposed to its effects in 
such a situation; and so terrific did they 
prove, that, although in early life I have seen 
danger in almost every shape, I have beheld 
nothing half so appalling. 


CARAVAN TRAVELLING-——LAND STORM. 


In some parts of the desert the sand is 
soft and moveable; so much so, that a track 
of a caravan remains but a short time visible, 
being almost immediately effaced by the 
slightest passing breeze. And here I may 
mention that the insecurity of person and 
property throughout all the East has retarded 
the improvement of the convenience of travel- 
ling to such a degree, that there is through- 
out all Turkey no such thing as a road made 
and built for the purpose of travelling ; nothing 
of what we understand by the term a highway. 
Hence the spaces which intervene between 
large cities, such as Cairo and Jerusalem, for 
example, or Aleppo and Bagdad, are all 
passed over by caravans. A caravan is only 
a name for an immense assemblage of travel- 
lers, making a journey in company for the 
sake of mutual protection. he different 
groups who are to make up this company as- 
semble at some common rendezvous, as a 
fleet would do which is to sail under convoy. 
Having often been on board such fleets, the 
resemblance very forcibly struck me. At 
Cairo, in the spring, a large caravan sets out 
for Jerusalem. Notice is given by the go- 
vernor of the city, six weeks beforehand, of 
the day on which the caravan is to start. A 
public proclamation is made, requiring all who 
wish to go to send notice within that time to 
a certain office in the city, stating the num- 
ber of camels they intend to take with them, 
and giving the requisite security that they 
will furnish themselves with an adequate sup- 
ply of provisions and water. ‘These are laid 
in at an established rate, so as to secure a 
surplus to meet contingencies. In the cara- 
van which I accompanied, there were five 
thousand canals, besides five or six hundred 
dromedaries—an animal nearly resembling 
the camel, but bearing no burdens, and being 
employed chiefly on account of its speed. 
The number of pilgrims was about ten thou- 
sand. The conducting of such an army as 
this through a desert country, where it is ex- 
posed to hostile attacks, requires of course a 
system of discipline, an acknowledged leader, 
and some slight degree of coercion. When 
the merchandize has all been arranged and 
placed on the camels, when the requisite 
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quantity of water has been enclosed in skins, 
and the necessary amount of bread, flour, 
coffee and butter have been prepared and 
made ready for carriage, the whole assem- 
blage gets under way and performs a slight 
journey of two or three hours. It then en- 
camps, posts are established around it, where 
a strict watch is maintained, a set of signals 
is agreed upon, and the orders of the chief, 
who occupies the post of a commodore, and 
whose will is law, are conveyed by a sort of 
telegraph. At day-break a cannon fires, all 
rise, and a certain time is occupied in so- 
lemn prayer, in which every human being of 
the entire company takes part. Breakfast 
being over, the outskirts of the caravan are 
then guarded, messages are then conveyed 
by the bugle, a second cannon fires, and the 
caravan resumes its march. At night at a 
signal given, a halt is made, the camels are 
unloaded, a barricade is formed, the watch is 
again set, and thus they proceed under a re- 
gular system of discipline, like that which 
governs the movements of an army. 

In a caravan of this description, I was 
overtaken by the Simoon when crossing the 
desert. The first symptoms of its approach 
was a sudden and oppressive heat in the air. 
The instant this was felt, my companions, 
who too well understood what was predicted 
by it, turned their eyes with one accord to- 
ward the quarter from whence the wind pro- 
ceeded, when we perceived a lurid streak of 
reddish light upon the horizon ; and now, not 
only the Arabs were struck with terror, but 
the animals which accompanied us appeared 
equally conscious of the approaching danger, 
giving affecting signs of uneasiness and dis- 
tress. A halt was instantly sounded, and 
under the orders of the prince, as he is called, 
or leader, as we should term him, the cara- 
van formed in line. The method of accom- 
plishing this arrangement was singular and 
impressive, resembling very much the mari- 
time evolutions of a fleet of transports when 
threatened by an enemy. All the camels 
were immediately unloaded, the riders of the 
dromedaries dismounted, the women and 
children were gathered in the centre, the 
camels were then moored (I know no term 
better to describe the operation) in lines con- 
sisting of a hundred each, head to tail, having 
their two fore legs bent and bound with a 
thong and their bodies placed sideways to the 


wind. As the wind approached, the animals, | 


by a singular instinct, buried their nostrils in 
the sand. The people placed themselves 
under their lee, and all the arrangements 
having thus been completed, we remained in 
our places while the dreadful blast passed 
over us. Those in the company who were 
in weak health, became faint, almost to suffo- 
cation. The atmosphere at length became 
perfectly opaque, and so filled with sand that 
you could not see the length of a camel. Nay, 
at times a man could not see his own hand. 
It was then that I realised for the first time 
the full force of the Scriptural phrase, “ dark- 
ness that may be felt.” The darkness of the 
most pitchy night I ever passed at sea was 
not to be compared with it. The sun was 
utterly obscured ; and when the darkness re- 
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laxed, a yellow haze filled the atmosphere in | of each month; the average amount of wages 
every direction. There were many women|per month, is $106,000. A very consider- 
and children in the caravan, whose terror |able portion of the earnings is said to be de- 
was indescribable. The most doleful shrieks | posited in the savings bank.  “ As regards 
and groans, mingled with prayers for mercy, |the health of persons emyloyed,” says the 
filled our ears. All was utter confusion. No|paper from which the above facts are 
man could help his neighbour. We were | gleaned, “ great numbers have been interro- 
every moment apprehensive that the sand gated, and the result shows that six of the 
would accumulate, until, becoming higher |females out of ten enjoy better health than 
than the camels’ backs, it would shelve over | before being employed in the mills ; of males 
and bury the persons of the people who had|one half derive the same advantages.” As 
taken shelter behind them. When this takes | regards their moral condition and character, 
place, every body rises and the camels must|they are not inferior to any portion of the 
be moved further to windward, where they|community. There is an important omission 
are moored again. But this is a tedious|in this statement. To enable us to form an 
operation, and if attempted during the inten- | intelligent opinion of the healthfulness of the 
sity of the storin, must be fatal to beasts and | occupation, we should be informed whether 
men. On the occasion I have described, the | or not the health of any employed is injured. 
blast continued from eight to ten hours. Had{| Lowell is one of the most extraordinary 
it lasted two hours longer, we must all with- | phenomena of this most extraordinary country. 
out doubt have perished as a convoy would |It is just sixteen years since the first factory 
founder at sea. was erected there, and since of course, it was 
While I was at Damascus, 4 caravan from | merely an obscure country village, in nothing 
Mecca containing fifty thousand souls was | distinguished from the common herd except 
thus overwhelmed, and only sixteen persons, | in its latent capabilities. Now it counts its 
who were on horseback, escaped the catas- | 20,000 inhabitants, and presents to the admi- 
trophe. The pacha immediately despatched | ration of the thousands who annually visit it, 
a large detachment of troops to the spot to | its thirty vast piles of buildings, in which the 
save the goods from depredation, who arriv- | sound of the anvil, the loom and the spindle, 
ing at the melancholy scene, found the face | never ceases through the live-long day. And 
of the desert encumbered with heaps of the|this is but a specimen, though undoubtedly 
dead. one of the most extraordinary, of the mode 
I consider these storms of the desert much | in which towns spring up and reach maturity, 
worse than storms at sea; and were there|as it were, in a night, where the principle 
printed journals in those countries, as there | practically obtains, of letting men alone. How 
are in ours, we should hear more frequent | pathetically did the Bishop of Cloyne, (was 
accounts of their terrible consequences. As|it not he?) more than a century ago, sing, 
it is, the intelligence does not reach Europe, “Time's noblest empire is the last.” 
but is well known in the countries adjacent.| Lowell is twenty-five miles from Boston. 
Without doubt it must have been in this|The country through which you pass the first 
manner that the expeditions of Cambyses and | half of that distance, is rich in every thin 
of Alexander, for the discovery of the sources | that can interest and gratify the traveller. rc 
of the Nile, perished in the deserts through | js in a high state of cultivation ; it is watered 
which they were prosecuting their march. _| by two beautifully winding stredms, the Mys- 
— tic and Charles rivers; it is adorned with 
1OW ELL. many elegant, mansions, surrounded by pic- 
A correspondent of the U. S. Gazette, fur-|turesque grounds; it has a due intermixture 
nishes the following interesting notice of the | of hill and valley, woodland and cultivated 
manufacturing capabilities of Lowell : field ; and it is enlivened by numerous villages, 
There are ten principal establishments with | embosomed in thick foliage, and full of that 
an aggregate capital of $8,250,000. These| sweet quiet beauty, which tells at once of 
employ in their operations twenty-eight mills, | virtue and of thrift. I could not, in the course 
exclusive of printeries, &c. The whole | of my morning’s flight, (for we went by steam) 
number of looms is 4861, and of spindles | help contrasting the villages of stern, puritan 
160,404. Of females employed there are| New England, with those of the land of 
6295 ; of males 2047. The annual product | statues and of song, bright classic Italy. The 
of all the mills, in yards, is 51,147,200. The | latter show picturesquely in the distance, and 
annual consumption of cotton is 16,161,600 | appear well in painted landscapes; but a 
pounds or 44,769 bales; of wool, 600,000 | near approach to the reality breaks the charm, 
pounds. The different kinds of goods manu- | and filth, squalor and beggary then becomes 
factured are calicoes, sheetings, shirtings, | the chief ingredients of the view. But here, 
drillings, carpeting, rugs, negro cloth, broad | thanks to a kind Providence and constitu- 
cloth, cassimeres, and machinery of various {tional government, the promise and the reality 
sorts. The consumption of anthracite coal|are in perfect harmony. While our villages 
per annum 11,000 tons ; of charcoal 500,000 | are not less attractive in the distant view than 
bushels ; of wood, 4,810 cords ; of oil, (sperm | those of Italy, no sudden and painful revul- 
and olive) 63,489 gallons ; of starch, 510,000 | sion of feeling awaits you on a nearer inspec- 
pounds, and of flour for starch, 3,800 bbls.|tion. Verily we have a “ goodly heritage,” 
The average wages of females per week,|and the “lines have fallen to us in pleasant 
clear of board, is 175 ets.; of males clear of| places.” Let us take care that our “ candle- 
board, eighty cents per day. Persons em-| stick be not removed out of its place”—that 
ployed by the companies are paid at the close | our “ bow abide in strength.” 
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From Wonders of Geology, by G. Mantell. 
EXTINCTION OF ANIMALS. 


Before entering upon the examination of 
the geological phenomena, which belong to 
the period immediately antecedent to the pre- 
sent, it will be necessary to notice one of the 
most remarkable facts which geological in- 
vestigations have established,—namely, the 
entire obliteration of certain forms of animals 
and plants. The fluctuating state of the 
earth’s surface, with which our previous en- 
quiries have made us familiar, will have pre- 
pared us for the disappearance of some species 
of animals;—and here another law of the 
Creator is manifest. Certain races of living 
beings, suitable to peculiar conditions of the 
earth, appear to have been created; and 
when those states became no longer favour- 
able for the continuance of such types of or- 
ganization, according to the natural laws by 
which the conditions of their existence were 
determined, the races disappeared, and were 
probably succeeded by new varieties of life. 

The extinction of whole genera of ani- 
mals and plants has no doubt depended on 
many causes. In the earlier ages, the changes 
of temperature, and the rapid mutations of 
land and water, were probably the principal 
agents of destruction; but since man has be- 
come the lord of the creation, his necessities 
and caprice have occasioned the extirpation 
of whole tribes of animals, whose relics are | 
found in the superficial strata, with those of 
species concerning which both history and 
tradition are silent. 


In this country the beaver, wolf, hyena, 
bear, &c. are examples of species which still 
exist elsewhere ; while the Irish elk and the 
mammoth, whose remains occur in our allu- 
vial deposites, are both extinct ; and the for- 
mer was unquestionably extirpated by the 
early inhabitants of these islands. The obli- 
teration of certain forms of organization, is 
therefore clearly dependent on a law in the 
economy of nature which is still in active 
operation ; and I shall now proceed to notice 
the connecting links between the actually ex- 
isting species, and those which are blotted 
out from the face of the earth. 


Anrmats Extinct sy Human AcEency.— 
That the extinction of many of the existing 
races of animals must soon take place, from 
the immense destruction occasioned by man, 
cannot admit of doubt. In those which sup- | 
ply fur, a remarkable proof of this inference 
is cited ina late number of the American 
Journal of Science. “Immediately after 
South Georgia was explored by Captain Cook, 
in 1771, the Americans commenced carrying 
seal-skins from thence to China, where they 
obtained most exorbitant prices. One million 
two hundred thousand skins have been taken 
from thet island alone, since that period; and 
nearly an equal number from the island of 
Desolation! The numbers of the fur-seals 





pears certain that the fur trade must hence- 
forward decline, since the advanced state of 
geographical science shows that no new coun- 
tries remain to be explored. In North Ame.. 
rica the animals are slowly decreasing from 
the persevering efforts, and the indiscriminate 
slaughter, practised by the hunters, and by 
the appropriation to the use of man, of those 
forests and rivers which have once afforded 
them food and protection. They recede with 
the aborigines before the tide of civilisation. 


Arreryx Avstratis.—An extraordinary 
bird, a native of New Zealand, of which no 
living individual is known, and but one stuffed 
specimen exists in Europe, appears to be on 
the point of extinction, if, indeed, it be not 


France ; so that if the remains of the recent 
bird already alluded to, had not been pre- 
served, these fossil relics would have consti- 
tuted the only record that such a creature 
had ever existed on our planet. 


= 


Anecdote of Steam Navigation.—A smart 
dapper little fellow, with a pattern book under 
his arm, called in at one of our large carpet 
warehouses: “I have come, sir, for some 
orders—here is my pattern book, should be 
happy to serve you.” The proprietor, after 
turning over the leaves, said to the agent, 
“Will you have the goodness to leave this 
book for a day or two, and I will send it to 


already obliterated. It is the Apteryx, and |Your lodgings.” “ Bless you, sir, I have no 


which derives its name from being destitute 
of wings. The only specimen known to natu- 
ralists, was figured and described by Dr. Shaw, 
and is now’ in the collection of Lord Stanley. 
It has lately beem examined by Mr. Yarrell, 
so that the characters of the skeleton are cor- 
rectly ascertained. The creature is of a 

rayish brown colour, and has neither wings 
nor tail. The beak is slightly curved, and 
the nasal apertures, instead of opening at the 
base, as in birds in general, and especially in 
those of a similar conformation of beak, which 


particular lodgings; I arrived in the Great 
Western, took with me a valise and six clean 
shirts, only used three on the passage. I 
have run about from store to store until I 
have received orders for one thousand pieces 
of Brussels carpeting ; you are the last per- 
son I have called upon. I am constantly on 
my feet—I dine when I am at leisure, at any 
eating house that is nigh, and I pay for my 
lodging at night—so I really have no settled 
habitation. I must return in the Great 


| Western to-morrow, as I shall have been ab- 


is adapted for respiration while immersed in |S8¢®t from home when I get back full forty 


mud or water, is placed at the apex. The 


days—you are the last I have to call upon, 


eyes are very small. The feathers are long and any orders you may please to give me, 
and loose, like those of the emu, but each|€@9 be executed and sent to you complete in 
plume has a single shaft. The most active |SiX weeks from this time, per steam ship. 


enquiries have not succeeded in obtaining 
either a living or dead specimen of this bird, 
although a missionary informed me that skins 
of the creature were still worn as ornaments 
by the New Zealand chiefs. There can be 
no doubt, however, that this wonderful crea- 
ture either is extinct, or will shortly cease to 
exist. 


Tue Dopo (Didus ineptus).—But lest this 
alleged extirpation of a peculiar type of or- 
ganisation be considered questionable, let me 
call your attention to a remarkable instance 
afforded by the Dodo, which has been annihi- 
lated, and become a denizen of the fossil 
kingdom, almost before our eyes. The Dodo 
was a bird of the gallinaceous tribe, larger 
than a turkey, which existed in great num- 
bers in the Mauritius and adjacent islands, 
when those parts were first colonised by the 
Dutch, about two centuries ago. This bird 
formed the principal food of the inhabitants, 
but it was found to be incapable of domestica- 
tion, and its numbers soon became sensibly 
diminished. Stuffed specimens were preserved 
in the museums of Europe, and paintings of 
the living animal were executed, and are still 
extant in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, 
and in the British Museum. But the Dodo 
is now extinct—it is no longer to be found in 
the isles where it once flourished; and even 
all the stuffed specimens are destroyed. The 
only relics that remain, are the head and foot 


Commentary is useless—this travelling agent, 
in twenty-four days from the time he left 
home, received orders for $100,000 worth of 
carpeting. —N. Y. Star. 


A Thought.—Were children accustomed, 
from infancy, to hear nothing but correct 
conversation, there would be but little need 
of their learning arbitrary rules of grammar 
—they would naturally speak and write cor- 
rectly. Hence it is that children of educated 
parents are generally so much more easy and 
graceful in their conversation than the chil- 
dren of the uneducated. Our ianguage, like 
our manners, is caught from those with whom 
we associate ; and if we would have the young 
improve in this important part of education, 
we must be careful that they hear no vul- 
garisms from us. Parents and teachers can- 
not be too particular in their use of language 
in the presence of imitative children.—Pes- 
talozzian. 


On Immediate Revelation.—“ It appears to me a 
great inconsistency, if not a great absurdity, to reject 
immediate revelation, and yet hold (what no Christian 
can fail to hold) the duty of prayer. The latter sup- 
poses a direct or open communication or cliannel, from 
man’s heart to the Deity ; the former a direct and open 
communication from the Deity to man’s heart. 

“ The inconsistency is this, that the communication 
should be open one way, and shot or impervious, the 
other. The absurdity is, that as the Deity knows the 


killed in the South Shetland Isles (S. lat. 63°,) | of one individual in the Ashmolean, and the | want of the heart without being informed, and, as in 


in 1821 and 1822, amounted to three hundred 


leg of another in the British Museum. To 


and twenty thousand. This valuable animal | render this illustration complete, the bones of 


is now almost extinct in all these islands.” 
From the most authentic statements it ap- 





the Dodo have been found in a tufaceous de- 
posit, beneath a bed of lava, in the Isle of 


many particular cases the heart cannot know the will 
of the Deity, unless His will be revealed, the presump- 


| tion would be, that the communication from the Deity 


to the heart is the more wanted of the two.” 
J. G. Bevan. 
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LONDON EPISTLE. 


Friends, he 


; , worship. On the contrary, we are concerned | victions of the Holy Spirit for sin, of the 
The Epistle a the Yearly Meeting of|to invite all our dear friends to be very dili-|drawings of our heavenly Father unto holi- 


in London, by adjournments,| gent in the attendance of them; regularly 


from the 23d of the fifth month, to the 2d\and punctually to come together to present 


of the sixth month inclusive, 1838. 


themselves before the Lord, and to bow down, 


To the Quarterly and Monthly Meetings of Friends, | in deep prostration of soul before him; wait- 


in Great Britain, Ireland, and elsewhere : 


ing to feel the sense of his heavenly power, 


Dear Friends,—We have been permitted,|of his spiritual presence, under which their 
through Divine mercy, again to assemble, | hearts might be united in worshipping him in 


and to enter upon the important business of| spirit and in truth. 


We believe that through 


this meeting in much harmony and love.|his continued goodness, such would at times 
Through the loving-kindness of the Lord, we|be our experience, that we would say with 
feel that we can invite all our dear friends to| the Psalmist,“ When shall I come, and ap- 
put their trust in him. Numerous and em-|pear before God?” Parents, as they thus 
phatic are the promises to those whose trust|laboured for the meat which endureth unto 


is so fixed. 


“They that trust in the Lord | everlasting life, would be qualified to exhort 


shall be as Mount Zion, which cannot be re-|and to entreat their beloved offspring, in coun- 
moved, but abideth for ever.” ‘This trust has] sel suited to their respective ages and circum- 
been the refuge, and the sure resting-place of| stances, to come to the mountain of the Lord, 


his children in all generations. 


Our sense of| who himself would teach them of his ways 


its blessedness at the present time, warrants | and strengthen them to walk in his paths; to 
us to encourage every one of our dear bre-| walk in the light of the Lord. 


thren and sisters at all times, and under all 


We also call upon our dear friends seriously 


circumstances, to take comfort in remember-| and individually to examine, whether they are 
ing that they may draw nigh unto God with a| brought out of the spirit and vain conversation 


true heart, in full assurance of faith, through | of this world. 


Jesus Christ our Lord. 


It is a sacred truth, “If any 
man love the world, the love of the Father is 


It is declared that their heart shall live} not in him.” We earnestly caution all against 
that seek God—that in him is everlasting | an eager pursuit of riches, ‘ which, while some 
strength. He will give strength unto his| coveted after, they have erred from the faith, 


people. 
filleth the hungry soul with goodness.” 


‘“* He satisfieth the longing soul, and|and pierced themselves through with many 
In| sorrows.” In how many ways is the naturally 


Christ Jesus, the Word that was in the be-|corrupt heart of men led away from purity 
ginning, was life, and the life was the light} and holiness by the love of the world, which 


of men. 


He speaks of himself as the bread | lieth in wickedness! Our testimony to plain- 


of life, adding, “ He that cometh to me shall| ness of attire, behaviour and speech, had not 


never hunger; and he that believeth on me|its origin in human wisdom. 


It has been, 


shall never thirst.” He offers us living water,| we believe, a testimony laid upon us of the 
which shall be in his faithful followers, a well| Lord, to bear against the world, and the spi- 
of water springing up into everlasting life.| rit of the world. As we have often seen that 
We are instructed to walk in the Spirit ; and | indulging in these things fosters the natural 
the apostle uses this solemn language, ‘‘ Ye| pride of the human heart, so we have found 
are the temple of the living God ; as God hath | that denying ourselves therein has a tendency 
said, I will dwell in them, and walk in them. | to promote the subjection of our wills, and to 

It is upon the full, unrestricted acceptance | strengthen us in our Christian course. Hence 
of these and other blessed testimonies of Holy | we feel it to be our duty, earnestly to recom- 
Scripture, realized in the experience of those | mend parents, and all who have the care of| presence; and he will from time to time 
who come in living faith unto Christ, that our|the young, in love to train them up in all| comfort your souls, and thus give you to feel 


views of spiritual worship are founded. 


ness. We feel the value, the blessedness of 
a tender conscience, susceptible of heavenly 
impressions. Do all that is in your power, 
beloved friends, to preserve this; watch 
against every hurtful thing that would lead 
from it. Instil correct views of the nature, 
the duty and the privilege of prayer. Con- 
tinue to instruct them in the sacred truths of 
the Christian religion as set forth in the Holy 
Scripture. Relax not in waiting, upon the 
Most High, and asking in faith, from time to 
time, for renewed supplies of heavenly wis- 
dom, to command your children, and your 
household after you, like the patriarchs of 
old, that they may keep the way of the Lord, 
to do justice and judgment. 

Our humiliations, as a religious society, 
have of later years been varied and peculiar. 
It is, we believe, the gracious design of our 
Father in heaven, that the trials which have 
thus come upon us should work together for 
our good. May this blessed effect be pro- 
duced ; may we each seriously examine our- 
selves whether we have a well grounded hope 
in Christ, as the Saviour of sinners ; and may 
we be brought to an entire reliance on him, 
whom God hath appointed heir of all things, 
by whom also he made the worlds; who, 
when he had by himself purged our sins, sat 
down on the right hand of the Majesty on 
high, where he, our glorified Redeemer, now 
appeareth in the presence of God for us. ° 

One of the effects of conflict and trial when 
rightly received, is true humility. Precious 
indeed is a humble, submissive, teachable 
state ;—a willingness to esteem others better 
than ourselves, in honour preferring one an- 
other. Press after it, dear friends; pray that 
you may be given to feel the force of the 
words of the psalmist, “ The Lord preserveth 
the simple: I was brought low and he helped 
me.” ‘True lowliness of mind is greatly pro- 
moted by retirement. Withdraw and sit alone 
to wait upon the Lord, to feel after his good 


The | these practices, which we consider to be in| that you have not come before him in vain. 


history of the early gathering and settling of | accordance with the purity and simplicity of |\On these occasions you may often be made 
our Society, evidently shows that our first|the gospel; and also, both by example and/to see your short comings, your transgres- 
Friends were drawn to meet together to wait | by precept, to lead them to a conformity in|sions and your sins; and to fear and tremble 


upon the Lord to partake together of this spi-| all things to the divine law. 


Guard them, | for yourselves—blessed experience! but whilst 


ritual nourishment, which cometh immediately | dear friends, from every thing which would | engaged to work out our own salvation, how 
from him. They were from time to time sus- | alienate the mind from the true fear of God. | consoling is the thought, that it is God that 
tained by a satisfying, heart-felt evidence, that | Endeavour to implant in them a deep sense} worketh in us both to will and to do of his 
he was of a truth in the midst of them. /of his purity and majesty. Holy and reverend | good pleasure. 


Through his goodness, there have been nu-| is his name. 


As far as you may be enabled, 


As we are given to the workings of this 


merous witnesses from one period to another, | bring them to think and to speak of the things| Almighty power, to mind the things of the 
who have been brought to bear a similar tes-| of religion with gratitude and love; but with | Spirit, to walk by faith and not by sight, we 
timony to the faithfulness of their Lord.|that holy caution and deep sense of the sa-|are best prepared to know our individual line 
Many who are now living can unite in the|credness of the subject, which a just appre-|of duty in any attempts publicly to serve our 


same acknowledgment they have indeed felt,| hension of the relative place in which man | fellow-men. 


We are taught, on the highest 


to their own comfort and strength, that “ the| stands towards his Algighty Parent, should | authority, to love our neighbour as ourselves. 
Lord is nigh unto all them that call upon|at all times produce. 


him, to all that call upon him in truth.” 


an open testimony to the power and all-suffi-| reality of such favours. It is our warm desire | to his will. 


True religion induces this love. But we ex- 


We highly appreciate those visitations of|ercise it in a way most acceptable to the 
We therefore feel that it would be on our| Divine grace, which are often granted in very | Lord, when it is our first concern that we 
part a dereliction of duty, an abandonment of| early life: we bear this public testimony to the | may do nothing but that which is according 


If this be our course we may 


ciency of the Holy Spirit, to countenance any | that parents,and all who have thecare of young|then humbly and confidingly ask for his 


change in the simple mode which has uni-| children, may watch for opportunities to speak 
formly existed of holding our meetings for|to them, in the fear of the Lord, of the con- 


blessing on our labours. As the eye is sin- 
gle unto Him, he will, in such a way and 











manner as he seeth right, conduct us safely 
and quickly in the way of our duty, and give 
us to feel that we may trust to the leadings 
of his providence. The elder, whilst careful 
to exercise no harsh judgment, will, in Chris- 
tian care and love, watch over the ardent 
minds of the young, in their efforts to do 
good; all will dread flattery as poison, and 
turn from self-complacency as the work of 
the enemy of their souls. They will uphold 
justice and mercy because of their intrinsic 
excellence. Humility and retiredness will 
mark their character; and through the 
abounding goodness of the Most High, they 
will be brought in deep abasement, to feel 
and to say, *“ We are unprofitable servants.” 

The amount of the sufferings of our mem- 
bers, in Great Britain and Ireland, including 
the costs and charges of distraint, and almost 
exclusively for ecclesiastical purposes, as re- 
ported to this meeting, is upwards of eleven 
thousand two hundred and fifty pounds. We 
have but little to add at the present time to 
our annual notice of this ancient Christian 
testimony of Friends, further than to recom- 
mend all faithfully and unflinchingly to up- 
hold it in the spirit of the gospel; and to 
remind you of the exposition of our views on 
this important branch of our profession, as 
set forth by this meeting a few years ago. 

We have received an epistle from our 
friends in Ireland, and from most of the 
yearly meetings on the American continent. 
They manifest a lively interest in the welfare 
of our Society in those parts. We are glad 
to observe that our dear friends in America 
continue to extend their Christian care to 
those Indian tribes who have been long under 
their notice. The injustice and oppression 
exercised towards the native inhabitants of 
the soil there, and in other parts of the world ; 
—the continual sufferings of the negroes in 
the British colonies, where, when the act for 
the abolition of slavery was passed, we had 
hoped for a better state of things,—and the 
cruelties and dreadful extent of the foreign 
slave trade, have been severally brought be- 
fore us, and excited feelings of deep compas- 
sion and sorrow. May the day be hastened 
when righteousness and mercy shall have 
more place in the hearts of all professors of 
the Christian flame ; and when way shall be 
more effectually made for the universal spread 
of the gospel of our blessed Saviour; when 
‘the earth shall be full of the knowledge of 
the Lord, as the waters cover the sea!” 

In reviewing the time of our being together 
on the present occasion, we have to acknow- 
ledge that, from day to day, we have felt the 
overshadowing of Divine love, uniting our 
hearts in the fear of God. We separate in 
the love of Christ; and in that love it is our 
fervent desire we may be each rooted and 
grounded in him, that he may dwell in our 
hearts by faith, so that we may every one 
have ‘good hope, that in the solemn day of 
account, he may, in his infinite compassion, 
present us faultless before the presence of his 
glory with exceeding joy. 

Signed, in and on behalf of the meeting, 
by Grorce Sracey, 

Clerk of the Meeting this year. 


From Annual Monitor, 1838. | edly the best of books; I have read it too 


Mary Elizabeth Baker, of Thirsk, England, : 
daughter of William and Sarah Baker the writers). 


little ; they were the best of men” (meaning 
Thus under feelings inexpres- 


. ’| sibly solemn and awful, and at a time when 
died twelfth mo. 12th, 1836, aged 17 years. nothing short of pure, eternal truth would 


In very early life she gave indications of satisfy the longing of her soul, did, she bear 


great sensibility and religious feeling. At 
five or six years of age she read the Holy 
Scriptures with great accuracy and delight, 
and became much interested in the Bible So- 
ciety meetings held in her native village. As 
she advanced in years, her understanding be- 
came much enlarged, and remarkably cor- 
rect; though from her great natural diffi- 
dence she was little known but to her nearest 
connections. To them she was an affectionate 
and truly sympathising companion in great 
troubles, and exhibited many proofs of true 
Christian character. 

She endured a very painful affliction of | 
nearly two years’ continuance, (twelve months 
of which she was confined to her bed,) with| in addition to her bodily sufferings which were 
great patience and resignation to the Divine 
will; diligently employing her time, when her 
sufferings were less acute,—in reading and 
profitable meditations ; very often when under 
extreme suffering, more especially in the 
night season, desiring to be left entirely alone, 
that she might, in stillness and quietness, get 
her mind settled and stayed, and be permitted 
to obtain a little ease; which was often mer- 
cifully granted. Thus she passed many sleep- 
less nights, but felt her mind strengthened 
and supported, and her perception of Divine 
things greatly enlarged. 


The visits of some Friends in the ministry 


were very acceptable to her, and often ad- 
verted to with feelings of gratitude and thank- 


fulness. 

On the morning of the 8th of twelfth month, 
she asked her father to sit down by her, and 
after a solid pause said: “ I think i shall not 


strong and confirming testimony to the spi- 
rituality of the gospel dispensation, through 
the revelation of the Eternal Word, in the 
secret of the soul. 

Her sense of the purity and holiness neces- 
sary in order to become meet for the king- 
dom of heaven, now greatly impressed her 
mind. All her deficiences during the whole 
course of her life seemed to be set in order 
before her; and in deep distress she ex- 
claimed :—*I have been a great sinner; 
there is nothing but sin in all my life; I have 
nothing of my own to trust to. It is on my 
Saviour alone that I can rely.” 

The severe conflict of mind now permitted, 


exceedingly great, engaged the tenderest sym- 
pathy of her parents: various Scripture pro- 
mises were set before her, without producing 
much abatement of the deep mental conflict. 
She said,—* I know the promises: they can- 
not be broken; but I want to feel assurance 
of acceptance, Oh! Gracious Father, grant 
me sweet assurance of acceptance with thee.” 

Some remarks being made on her long and 
great afflictions ; and a belief being expressed 
that death had no sting for her; she assented 
to that belief, but said, all her sufferings were 
as nothing, only were she sure she was safe : 
and then she prayed fervently for acceptance 
and assurance thereof. 

The two following days she was favoured 
to be mostly under less severe suffering, and 
much of the distressing feeling of her mind 
from doubts and fears was removed; and she 
remarked to her mother, that she thought 


get better.” Her father expressing his belief|she might take it as a proof that she was not 


that she would be removed to a state of hap- 
piness, she replied: “I hope so, I have no- 


quite forsaken, she felt so much easier. 
First day, 11th of 12th mo. Her mind was 


thing of my own to trust to.” The mercy of| again tried with doubts and fears; she was 
her Redeemer being alluded to, as a reason| frequently engaged in fervent supplication, 


for hope, she said: “‘ There is nothing else— 
I have nothing of my own.” 

Her youngest sister coming into the room, 
she gave her some very suitable advice, add- 
ing—“ Eliza is going to die.” After a short 
time of solemn silence, she petitioned thus: 
“It is written ‘ knock and it shall be opened,’ 
O, my Saviour! open unto me the door of thy 
mercy; I have nothing else to trust to. Open 
unto me, and receive me. Have mercy upon 
me, O my Saviour! open unto me the arms 
of thy mercy and receive me.” 

She afterwards addressed her parents and 
sisters as if the solemn hour was just ap- 
proaching. 

At another time this day, she had been 
reading in the Bible, when her mind seemed 
forcibly impressed with a sense of the inesti- 


mable value of the Holy Scriptures, and also 
with the dangerous error into which some 


had fallen, of placing them above the Holy 


Spirit by which they were given forth, and 
said: “I don’t know what they will do at 


and desired her father and mother to pray 
for her; at other times to read the Scrip- 
tures. About 9 o’clock in the evening, on 
some change being made in her position and 
other necessary attentions, extreme suffering 
was occasioned, and in great agony she 
prayed for release, uttering the following ex- 
pressions in a strong clear voice: “Oh! my 
God! release me. My God! release me! 
Oh, release me! my sufferings are greater 
than human nature can endure. Have mercy 
upon me, my God ; and release me, and take 
me to Thyself.” 

Very shortly afterwards, her pains abated 
in a most remarkable manner, and her mind 
was covered with gratitude for the favour; 
and with renewed solicitude on behalf of her 
aflicted relatives, she feeling acknowledged 
her sense of gratitude for their attentions to 
| her in all her afflictions ; and said they would 
be rewarded. 
| She again evinced her very affectionate jia- 
|terest in the various branches of the family, 


such a time as this;” and holding the Bible both absent and present; after which she 
up in her hand, continued :—“ It is undoubt-| spoke of the near approach of her dissolution 
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with perfect composure ; and said to her pa- 
rents :—* You cannot desire that I should 
continue ;”—with other affecting but consoling 
expressions ;—and then was engaged in earn- 
est supplication that she might be permitted 
to feel some assurance of acceptance. 

Second day morning, 12th of 12 mo. She 
was much oppressed with difficulty of breath. 
ing, and the powers of speech failed, but she 
evidently retained the full vigour of her men- 
tal faculties. 

Soon after 12 o’clock all her pains seemed 
to be removed as in a moment ; the laborious 
breathing became easy; her face reclined a 
little upon her left hand; her eyes beamed 
with inexpressible brightness, and seemed 
steadily directed to one point; and a sweet 
smile was upon her countenance, when in a 
mild but intelligible accent she said: “ An- 
gels—angels—angels—angels.” Her father 
replying—* Yes, my dear, they are come to 
carry thee into Abraham’s bosom,” she sig- 
nificantly answered—* Yes.” Shortly after, 
with some difficulty, but clearly, she articu- 
lated the word—‘ happy—happy—happy— 
happy,” continuing to repeat it until she per- 
ceived that she was clearly understood, and 
her father had made a suitable reply ; she 
then commenced, in most sweet and harmo- 
nious melody to sound forth a song of praise 
to her Redeemer, which continued some mi- 
nutes, and gradually died away as the power 
of utterance ceased. 


GROWTH IN GRACE. 


But why does the apostle call it growth? 
Perhaps to remind us that the improvement 
he exhorts us to is not a mere mechanical 
task, which a man can begin and finish for 
himself; but that it is more like the gradual 
and secret workings of nature, where, though 
it is man’s duty to dig and plough, and plant 
and sow, and weed and water, yet, after all 
is done, God alone giveth the increase ; and 
unless he is pleased to bless the labours of 
the husbandman, they will have been in vain. 
Be this the reason or no, certain it is that in 
many places of Scripture a godly life is com- 
pared to growth. Indeed, the very word life 
would lead us to look for growth; for every 
thing that lives, grows or has grown. 

This, which is true of the lives of animals 
and plants, is equally true of the lives of 
Christians. The beginning of a Christian life, 
you know, is ca‘led regeneration, or the being 
born again. But a Christian is not born full- 
grown in grace, any more than in body. We 
can enter into the kingdom of heaven only as 
little children; and from that smallness and 
weakness of spiritual childhood we are to rise 
by degrees to the fulness of stature which be- 
longs to Christian manhood. Now this great 
change and increase can only be brought 
about by the soul’s growing in grace, just as 
the body grows in strength and size. Such 
growth is indeed most necessary to a Chris- 
tian life; seing that, if we live on without it, 
a thing most shameful will befall us. We 
shall be old in years, and infants in holiness ; 
infants, not in sinlessness—for in sins we 
shall be old enough—but infants in our want 


of strength, infants in our want of knowledge, 
infants in our want of self-control, infants in 
our utter inability to walk straight, or to 
stand the least push of temptation. In all 
these things, if we do not grow in grace, we 
shall be no better than a tottering child. Our 
spiritual life will want nerves and sinews ; 
and so we shall draw down on ourselves the 
reproach of Reuben—“ Unstable as water, 
thou shalt not excel,” (Gen. xlix. 4,) and like 
him shall forfeit our inheritance. Nay, 
unless we grow in grace, what shall we be- 
come in the end, but as it were so many 
spiritual dwarfs? Now what can be more 
unsightly? what can be more contrary to that 
beauty of holiness, which the Bible so often 
speaks of? Few things are so displeasing to 
the eyes of man, as a little stunted misshapen 
dwarf, who yet is only a dwarf in body ; could 
you see a dwarf in soul, however, had you 
spiritual eyes to perceive him with, you would 
all cry out that he is far more displeasing. 
Strive, then, to grow in grace, and take care 
that ye be not dwarfs in soul. Let the seed 
of the word grow within you. Seed, you 
know, is of no value, unless it spring up. So 
is it with the seed of truth; that, too, must 
spring up, and grow, and must bear fruit ; or 
we never shall be able to pay God the rent 
due to him for the farm of life which he has 
let to us. You remember how in the parable 
of the vineyard, when harvest came, the Lord 
sent a servant to the husbandman to receive 
his share of the fruit. But whence is the 
fruit to come, if there be no growth! In 
every point of view, then, whether we look 
on ourselves as God’s tenants, who owe him 
rent, or as babes in Christ, who would fain 
become perfect men,—in every way there 
must be growth. 

But if growth in grace be thus necessary 
and important, how are we to know for cer- 
tain whether we are so growing or not! We 
may know it by comparing the state of our 
souls at present, with what it was a twelve- 
month ago. Is there any temptation which 
you have outgrown, and lost your relish for! 
as a man outgrows the games and sports of 
his childhood, and loses all relish for the 
playthings and cakes which a few years back 
he was so fond of. Or is there any duty, 
which a twelvemonth ago was irksome to 
you, and which you have now learned to 
practise, and gained a taste for ! If you can 
answer these two questions satisfactorily, and 
find on examination that you have made what 
looks like an improvement, it remains for you 
in that case to ask yourselves, whether the 
improvement is a real one? Is it a cleansing 
of the outside of the platter only ? or have you 
been scouring the inside also? I mean the 
heart. Is it a growth in Christian grace?! or 
merely a greater regard for common decency ! 


While you fancy you have been improving, 


have you not peradventure been only chang- 


ing one sin for another? This is a very im- 
portant question ; because many deceive them- 
selves, to their own mischief, by fancying they 


sinful harshness and worldly-mindedness of 
old age. In a word, the true question to be 
answered, is, have you since this time twelve- 
month been going forward on the road to 
heaven? or have you been going backward ? 
Many will doubtless answer, we have been 
standing still. But in so saying you pass 
judgment against yourselves, and confess that 
you have been going backward. For life is 
a stream ; and he who does not work his way 
up it, is carried down. Throw a stick into 
a river; will it stand still? Because, with 
so many temptations, and so many evil cus- 
toms, setting down the stream against you, 
no more will you stand still, if you give way 
lazily to the current. It will bear you before 
it, slowly perhaps, but surely ; just asa river, 
however sluggish, is sure to carry down the 
stick. Some motion there must be one way 
or other; if you do not move toward God, 
you will be moved away from him. Growth 
there must be, one way or other; if you do 
not grow upward, you will grow downward ; 
if you do. not rise up straight like a poplar, 
you will become as crooked and full of knots 
as an old crab, which is good for nothing but 
to be cut down and burnt.—From Hare's 
Sermons. 


AUTUMN! 


Thou art with us. Already we feel the 
prickles in the morning air. And the stars 
shine at night with a peculiar lustre. Shortly, 
we shall see the rich tints which thou flingest 
on the woodlands, and then thy russet livery. 
And if thou art now bright, and gay, and 
beautiful, thou are not less lovely when thy 
hazy atmosphere spreads a voluptuous soft- 
ness over nature; when the sun himself is 
shorn of his beams, and like a pale planet 
wanders through the sky. 

Autumn? with its fields of ripening corn, 
and its trées laden with fruit, and its vines 
with the clustering grapes, 


“ Reeling tu earth, purple and gushing,” 


and clear, sparkling streams, and salmon- 
fishing, and field sports, is here. 

Out in the autumn woods! The broad 
leaf of the sycamore hath fallen upon the 
aS and hath passed on with its tum- 
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bling waters, or disparts them where it has 
rested against some obstruction. ‘The buck- 
eye is bare; the maple is golden-leaved, save 
where is spread, on a field of orange, the 
hectic flush which marks approaching decay, 
or where the sap is yet faintly coursing, and 
a delicate green remains. The oak is of a 
deep crimson, and the gum even yet of a 
bloodier hue. Far off, on the tall cliff, is 
the spiral pine and cedar in their eternal 


Out in the autumn woods! When the 
leaves are falling, like the flakes in the snow 
storm. It is a time for reflection; it is a 
time for lofty contemplation. ‘The soul is 
full, if it have the capacity to feel, and it 


are growing better, when in truth they are | gushes forth, though the tongue speaks not. 
only growing older, and are laying aside) And yet it is irresistible to roam the autumn 


the sinful intemperance and extravagance of 
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woods, and listen to the thousand whispering 
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youth, to take up in their stead the no less/ tongues which fill the air. The fulness of 
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feeling must be relieved by the merry shout |and varieties, rear their heads above the 
and loud halloo. : green grass, and adorn the view with their __ TH PR rtEND. 
We welcome thee, Autumn. Thou art the} brightness, and scent the air with their fra- TENTH MONTH, 20, 1838. 
dearest to us of the seasons, save the flower-|grance. ‘The most numerous kind, from the — 
month. We hail thy coming now, not as has | first of May to the last of June, is the Sweet 
been our wont. Since thou were last here, | William—of which there are several varieties, 
we have lost friends; and in thy wailing|from the brightest red to the purple, and the 
winds, and out beneath the sky, and roaming |clearest snow white. There is a regular ro- 
through thy varied gorgeous-liveried woods, |tation in the blooming of flowers on the prai- 
our thoughts shall be turned to their memo- | rie—some appearing in the spring, others in 
ries.— Western paper. the summer, and some again in autumn. In 
early spring time, a few hardy little visiters 
make their appearance, as messengers, seem- 
ingly to inform us of the departure of cold 
winter—even 











The following brief notice of the recent 
examination at Westtown School, furnished 
by a friend who was present, will be accept- 
able to those of our readers interested in the 
prosperity of that valuable institution. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


An examination of the scholars at West- 
town school, previous to the termination of 
the summer session, commenced on Second 
day the 8th instant, in the presence of mem- 
bers of the committee having charge of the 


THE PRAIRIES. 
BY T. GREGG. 
* These are the Gardens of the Desert—these 



















































The unshorn fields, boundless and beautiful, 

And fresh as the young earth ere man had sinned. 
The prairies! I behold them for the first, 

And my heart swells, while my dilated sight 
Takes in the encircling vastness. Lo! they stretch 
In airy undulation, far away, 

As if the ocean, in its gentle swell, 

Stood still with all his rounded billows fixed, 

And motionless for ever! Motionless ? 

No—they are all unchained again. The clouds 
Sweep over with their shadows, and beneath 

The surface rolls and fluctuates to the eye: 

Dark hollows seem to glide along and chase 

The sunny ridges.” Bryant. 


If you have never seen a prairie, go with 
me through yon woodland that skirts the 
river’s bank and up yon rugged bluff, scaling 
the rocks by means of the shrubbery that 
grows out from among the crags, and we will 
survey the praric that lies beyond. See! the 
encircling vastness, which the eye takes in as 
we rise the bluff; and now we are fairly on 
the top, what a splendid sight to behold! Yon 
pale blue haze, that extends far along the 
horizon to the right, like a light mist over- 
hanging the bosom of a far-off lake, is no 
other than a long line of timber, which bounds 
the prairie on that side. Nota tree—not a 
shrub—not a stone—except it be one of those 
solitary ‘“ Lost Rocks” that are sometimes to 
be seen peeping up from the green grass, like 
a lone sentinel in the deseri—nothing—noth- 
ing but this interminable waste of grass, and 
weeds, and flowers meets the eye. 

Here our minds may measure their strength 
if any where. How they are filled and awed 
with the “ vastness of the scene!” This is 
the holy temple in which I would stand to 
address an audience on the power, and glory, 
and goodness of the Almighty. It is here 
where I would undertake to rebuke the pride 
of ambition—the haughtiness of man —here I 
would contrast the vain glory of this world 
with the unspeakable glory of the eternal one. 
It is here—in this broad garden of nature, 
where every flower and every plant and every 
spear of grass bespeaks the wisdom and good- 
ness of a great Creator—that I would attempt 
to scatter the faith of the skeptic, and bring 


Sweet William and other varieties—these by 
a numerous progeny of others, from month to 
month, as the season advances, until the whole 
race of bright and blooming things have 
passed away. But as I do not profess to be 
a disciple of Linneus, the reader will please 
excuse me from informing him to what classes 
or order they belong. 


sures taken to put a stop to the odious traffic 
in slaves, the Spaniards are still actively en- 
gaged in bringing slaves from Africa, and 
landing them on the Island of Cuba. Five or 
six vessels, which recently arrived at Havana, 
from the coast of Africa, had succeeded in 
leaving their slaves somewhere on the Island 
of Cuba. This too in despite of the constant 
vigilance of British armed vessels, which are 
cruising in search of these slave traders. Oc- 
casionally they capture one of them. One 


“While yet he lingers in the lap of March.” 
These are soon to be supplanted by the 


Wisconsin Territory, June, 1338. 


Slave Trade.—Notwithstanding the mea- 


was recently captured which had 350 slaves 
on board, who were taken to Jamaica, and 
we suppose were liberated. 

We recently heard a gentleman, who re- 
sides in one of tH€ islands, relate an incident 
which he had from the mouth of the slave 
himself. The negro stated that when in 
Africa, he was engaged in procuring negroes 
for the slave vessels, he going in his canoe 
up the river, and watching his opportunity 
would carry off his brother negroes, and sell 
them to the slavers. Being a smart, active 
fellow, the slavers thought they might as 
well take him along with them, and accord- 
ingly made a prisoner and brought him to 
the island, where he was sold into slavery 
with his brother negroes whom he had stolen 
and sold. He was rightly served.—Middle- 
town (Ct.) Sen. 


WESTTOWN SCHOOL. 


It is requested that scholars who have been 






















entered for the next term may be brought to 
the school on second day, the 29th of the 











to dust him “ who has said in his heart, there 
is no God.” present month. Conveyances will be pro- 

There is a richness in the prairie scenery | vided to leave the stage office, No. 46, North 
too, which is enchanting to one who has been| Sixth street, on the morning of that day, at 
used to woodland scenery. There is a mel-| half past seven o’clock. Those who wish to be 
lowness of colouring—a blending of the va-| thus accommodated are desired to enter their 
rious hues which lends a peculiar charm to| names in a book left for the purpose at the 
the landscape, especially during the summer | office, previously to the 27th instant. 
months. ‘Ten thousand flowers, of all hues} 10th mo. 20th. 








institution, appointed for the purpose, and 
continued until 4th day evening. ‘The pupils 
were examined according to their respective 
studies in Spelling, Reading, Grammar, Geo- 
graphy, Book of Commerce, Arithmetic, Al- 
gebra, Geometry, Astronomy, Botany, and 
in Scripture Questions, and in the boys’ de- 
partment, in Rhetoric, Greek and Latin. The 
performances of the pupils gave evidence of 
much care and attention on their part, and on 
that of their teachers. The new system, by 
which the year is divided into two terms, the 
scholars being admitted at the commencement 
of each, and the four weeks preceding the ex- 
amination being devoted to a review of the 
studies pursued during the term, appears to 
answer the expectations of its friends, and to 
encourage the pleasing belief that this inter- 
esting institution fulfils in a satisfactory de- 
gree the design of the Yearly Meeting, by 
affording the means of a guarded religious 
education to the youth placed under its care. 


WESTTOWN SCHOOL. 
A teacher is wanted to take charge of the 


Boys’ Mathematical School. Application may 
be made to 


Enocn Lewis, New Garden. 
Samvet Hites, Wilmington. 
Tuomas Krre, 32, N. Fifth st. 
Tuomas Kiser, 8, 8. Fourth st. 
Philada. 9th mo. 20th, 1838. 
neem 
Marniep, at Friends’ meeting in Salem, New Jersey, 


on fourth day, the 3d instant, Frankiin MiLuer, son 
of William F. Miller, to Exizasern W. daughter of 


Benjamin Acton, all of the former place. 






Diep, on the 22d of ninth month, at her residence 
near Woodbury, N. J., Asicaiu, widow of the late 
Isaiah Ward, a member of Woodbury Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends. 
at Newport, R. J., on the Ist of the present 
month, after a painful illness, Srernen Govutp, in the 
57th year of his age, an exemplary member and elder 
in the Society of Friends, In reference to this event 
the Newport Mercury remarks—“ It is with sincere 
sorrow that we record the death of this truly upright 
man, whose loss will not only be sensibly felt by his 
immediate relatives, but by a large circle uf friends. 
Naturally open, generous and sincere, the amenity of 
his disposition produced a uniform contentedness of 
mind ;—though firmly attached to the principles pro- 
fessed by his own denomination, his views of religion 
were liberal towards others, and his Christian ¢arit 
led him to do ample justice to all who differed wit 
him in their views.” 
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